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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world ts saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 
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On Picket Duty. 


In the next issue of Liberty Mr. Salter will 
reply to Mr. Yarros’s last series of articles in 
criticism of his position. 












It is very notable when an organ of the typo- 
graphic art adopts the new typography. See 
the article from the ‘‘ International Art 
Printer” in another column. Its June number 
has appeared, set without ‘‘ justification,” and 
very handsome it is. This reform is a sure 
winner. 
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The ‘‘ Sun” copies from Liberty the state- 





N His @ ment that Dana will hear from the Anarchists 
ervitule Hi before this campaign is over, and inquires: 
resale When, particularly ? When William Jen- 
n to the tings Bryan comes to town?” Most prescient 
cm “Sun,” you have hit it very accurately. The 
wld thunderbolt will fall at just about that time. 
a But William Jennings Bryan will not launch it. 
His arrival will be a mere coincidence. 
“Kal In comment upon my statement that I have 
STC, rarely, if ever, used the phrase ‘‘ philosophical 
. Anarchism,” Mr. Byington cruelly reminds me 
PLES, @ that at least I have used it on the title-page of 
ditions Hi “Instead of a Book.” This is a very good one 
copie, MJ on me. It is none the less true, however, that 
sent to fy ido not like the phrase, and for my defence I 
ene? y must turn to Alexander Pope: ‘‘ But seen too 
oft, familiar with its face, we first endure, then 
in the pity, then embrace.” 
taini 
i: The translation into German, by Alfons 
poly of Fedor Cohn, of the first memoir of Proudhon’s 
traitof | “ What is Property ?” is now complete, and 
ne kit. @ 288 been published by B. Zack, 45 Oppelner- 
red by @ strasse, Berlin S. O. 33, Germany, of whom the 
yo: § book may be procured by sending a money 
order to his address. The price is fifty cents © 
tau forthe paper-cover edition; in cloth, seventy- 
ats;3 ff five cents. The book ought to have a large sale 
sws fg *mong German-Americans. 
7 It would be superfluous to invite the reader’s 
page’; @ attention to Bernard Shaw’s reply to Mr. Yar- 
is of Hf Tos, printed on the sixth and seventh pages ; 
: for no one ever fails, on seeing Shaw’s sig- 
EB @ lature, to read the matter over it. He is one 
t. 16 Hf of the few writers who absolutely command 
seon Attention. In the next issue Mr. Yarros, I ex- 
due BH pect, will have much to say, and I a little, 
ander @ about Mr. Shaw’s arguments. Meanwhile I 
ging Print in the present issue an editorial from the 
eer Newcastle ‘‘ Chronicle,” which shows in a very 


forceful way how the municipalization which 








Mr. Shaw advocates works in England. The 

‘¢ Chronicle” is owned by Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
one of the foremost of England’s old-time 
radicals and once a picturesque and noble figure 
in English politics, and is one of the few daily 
newspapers for which one can entertain 

respect. 


A new organization has been formed in Lon- 
don known as the Individualist Club, and Her- 
bert Spencer has joined it. The New York 
‘© Recorder,” with characteristic ignorance, 
suggests that ‘‘a Socialistic hermit ” would be 
the logical counterpart of this connection. It 
evidently fancies that an Individualist cannot 
consistently join any organization, and that a 
Socialist cannot isolate himself from society. 
Such crudity and misconception at this late day 
are strange even in a ‘‘ great newspaper.” 


The Chicago ‘‘ Chronicle,” an able Demo- 
cratic gold paper, protests against the haste 
with which its contemporaries of the same faith 
are rushing into the arms of McKinleyism. The 
Republican policy is as criminal as it has ever 
been, and no Democrat can consistently vote 
for it on the plea that the Populist infamy is 
even greater than the Republican; therefore a 
gold ticket should be nominated by the honest 
Democrats. ‘‘ Moral considerations of the 
most momentous character,” it continues, ‘‘ de- 
mand that honest men shall not be left to the 
abhorrent alternative of a choice between evils 
both of them amounting to crime.” Strange 
that it does not occur to the ‘‘ Chronicle ” that 
its honest men can stay away from the polls 
and thus refrain from supporting either infamy. 
The ‘‘ Chronicle’s ” opposition to Republican- 
ism is more sincere and intelligent than that of 
the Democratic converts to McKinleyism, but 
its passion for voting is as great as that of the 
most irrational political fanatics. 


The ablest leader of the Democratic silver 
forces is unquestionably Governor Altgeld. 
Were he American-born, he would certainly 
have received the nomination of the Chicago 
convention. He was the most forceful, ag- 
gressive, and influential personality at that 
gathering, and even his enemies were forced to 
pay tributes to his power and shrewdness. 

But, since the natural and logical candidate 

was ruled out by the constitution, the conven- 
tion found itself without commanding person- 
alities. Bland, Boies, Matthews, McLean, 
Blackburn, and the rest of them could hardly 
be taken seriously by the delegates. Their 
names were presented without faith or enthu- 
siasm. This explains the Bryan accident. 
Bryan was ‘‘ made * by a speech. An hour be- 
fore he spoke on the adoption of the platform 


no one regarded him as a probable victor. His 
speech was eloquent, effective, and clever, and 
his nomination: was the prize awarded him for 
that single effort. It is absurd, of course, to 
nominate a man for the presidency on the 
strength of a single speech, but first-rate abil- 
ity of any kind was so scarce among the 
available candidates that Bryan’s exceptional 
oratory appealed to the delegates with peculiar 
force. Bryan’s success is accidental, and the 
accident would have been impossible had not 
accident debarred Altgeld from claiming the 
prize. 

We hear a great deal these days about an 
‘* honest dollar”; the gold-bug orators and 
editors shriek at every opportunity that to pay 
a hundred-cent debt with a fifty-cent dollar is 
theft and repudiation, and that therefore the 
advocates of free silver are thieves and re- 
pudiators. If this be true,—a question not 
discussed in this paragraph,—then, if free 
coinage of silver becomes a reality, we shall 
speedily find out how many honest men there 
are among the gold-bugs. For the fact of free 
coinage will compel no man to pay his debts 
in fifty-cent dollars against his will. All 
debtors will still be at liberty to pay their debts 
in hundred-cent dollars. Every gold-bug, 
therefore, who shall take advantage of a free- 
coinage enactment to pay his creditors in fifty- 
cent dollars will be, if judged by the gold-bug 
standard of morality, a thief and a repudiator. 
And should such a gold-bug attempt to excuse 
himself on the ground that, when his debtors 
pay him in fifty-cent dollars, it is impossible 
for him to pay his creditors in hundred-cent 
dollars, the plea will be of no validity. The 
highly moral man does not treat Jones dis- 
honestly because he himself has been treated dis- 
honestly by Smith. He may not be able to pay 
to Jones more than he has received from Smith, 
but he can at least say to Jones: ‘‘ Give me a 
receipt for half of what I owe you, and grant 
me an extension on the balance, which I will 
pay as soon as I can earn the money.” Be- 
sides, most of the gold-bugs are creditors to 
a much larger extent than debtors. If Smith 
owes a gold-bug one hundred dollars and pays 
him in fifty-cent dollars, this gold-bug, if he 
owes fifty dollars to Jones, can hand to Jones, 
in full cancellation of his debt, the hundred 
fifty-cent dollars received from Smith. And 
he will do so, if he is an ‘‘ honest man” and a 
believer in an ‘‘ honest dollar.” When free 
coinage comes, we will set a watch on these 
gold-bugs. No Diogenes, though equipped, in 
place of a lantern, with an electric light of a 
million candle-power, will be able to find an 





honest man among them. 
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** In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” -- 
PROUDHON. 





(= The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Mr. Bolton Hall’s Arguments. 


Mr. Tucker’s comments on Mr. Hall’s com- 
munication in Liberty of May 30 render it un- 
necessary for me to make any general reply to 
his criticisms, while my rejoinder to Mr. E. O. 
Brown incidentally deals with the more im- 
portant objections urged by Mr. Hall. If I 
add anything now to what has already been 
said, it is simply because Mr. Hall’s letter 
affords a tempting opportunity to point out the 
truth of the criticism, made long ago by a 
prominent opponent, that Single Taxers skip 
from agricultural rents to city rents, from 
Ricardian to monopolistic rents, from ratios to 
amounts, with the lightness of an acrobat. It 
is impossible to match them for shiftiness, con- 
fusion, and vagueness. The one thing which 
the Single-Tax folk will not bear in mind and 
stick to is the fact that their plan is offered as 
a solution of the entire social problem, as a 
remedy for all of the industrial ills of the 
farmers, laborers, and small bowrgeois traders. 
If they would but stick to their own text, it 
would be possible to carry on profitable con- 
troversy with them. 

‘** How,” I asked, ‘‘ would the Single Tax 
help labor in England, Scotland, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and France,” since there is no 
land speculation in those countries worth men- 
tioning, and since Mr. Brown told us that the 
Single Tax was a method of doing away with 
such speculation ? Mr. Hall’s answer to this is 
that I cannot have heard of the immense for- 
tnnes made in Berlin and in Paris on the rise 
of land values and of the ruin that came to 
many of the old Italian families from land 
speculation in Rome, but that I surely must 
have heard of the duke of Westminster’s pos- 
sessions in London and of the coal mines held 
idle in England. 

Now, I have heard of these things, and find 
them too insignificant to consider in connection 
with the great problem which Single Taxers 
claim to have solved. I suspect that Mr. Hall 
has himself the vaguest notion of the things he 
refers to; he has just ‘‘ heard of them,” liter- 





ally speaking, and deems it convenient to drag 
them into the argument. The story of the 
reconstruction of Paris, Berlin, and Rome is 
very interesting, but hardly ‘‘ worth mention- 
ing” in a discussion of sweeping land reforms 
affecting millions of families. Perhaps Mr. 
Hall can find a dozen vacant lots in Dublin 
that are held for speculative purposes, but I am 
not aware that any of the serious writers who 
have discussed the Irish land question have 
thought it necessary to dwell upon that signi- 
ficant factor. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than 
that between the French and Irish systems of 
land tenure. England, Scotland, Germany, 
and Italy have more or less mixed systems, but 
in Ireland we find the pure system of great 
landlords controlling the soil, while in France, 
thanks to the great Revolution, there is a pure 
system of small farms and occupying owner- 
ship. I ask Mr. Hall, in the first place, what 
the Single Tax would do for Ireland. Never 
mind the few vacant lots of Dublin; let us 
conscientiously inquire into the effect of the 
Single Tax on the millions of tenants. If they 
had to pay as much to the State as they now pay 
to the private landlords, their condition would 
clearly remain unchanged. Assuming, how- 
ever, that they pay higher rents than the eco- 
nomic value of their holdings warrants, it must 
be admitted, of course, that they would be ad- 
vantaged by a reduction of their burdens. 

But the real question is why they should pay 
any rent at all! Occupying ownership would 
entirely free them from their rent burden, and 
land reformers who insist on taxing them have 
to show that taxed land is better for the Irish 
tenantry than free land. It seems perfectly 
clear that, if Single Taxers were fair and con- 
sistent in their demand for ‘‘ free natural op- 
portunities,” they would admit that in Ireland’s 
case what is wanted is not any kind of tax, but 
the lifting of all rent burdens from the tenants’ 
backs. 

Ireland, by the way, which has known anti- 
rent agitations and struggles, does not appear 
to ‘‘take much stock ” in the Single Tax. Yet 
in no country is the land question more pressing 
and vital. Is there no lesson to Single Tax- 
ers in this fact ? 

France has a peasant proprietary, but other 
than rent burdens have kept the masses poor 
and miserable. A remedy that would free 
them from such taxes and burdens as they are 
compelled to bear would certainly be a blessing 


.to them, but how would a tax on land values 


help them, and what sense is there in proposing 
such a tax? Again, there is some land specula- 
tion in the great cities, but isn’t it the height 
of absurdity to tax the millions of agricultural 
producers in order to make it necessary for the 
few city speculators to improve their vacant 
lots ? 

The Single Taxers would avoid a great source 
of confusion if they would separate the pro- 
blem of city land from that of agricultural 
land. The land question is one of tenure for 
agricultural producers and such city laborers 
as wish to make a living by tilling the soil. 
France and Switzerland, by their system of 
peasant proprietary, have indicated the true 
solution of the land question,—occupying own- 
ership. To test the value of the Single Tax it 
is necessary to show that, if applied in those 
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countries, 1t would redound to the benefit of 



















the masses. Nothing of the kind has ever bea TI 
attempted. A word 
As for the effects of speculation in land pent oD 0 
where it exists to any appreciable extent, they jpsster for 
have very little to do with the industrial posi. fa 
tion of-the laborer or farmer. As I have al. sheartles 
ready pointed out, it is only in new and ner’s ent 
sparsely-populated countries that speculation jy ff wciety W 
land rages, and in these there is plenty of free ety ™USt 
land at the disposal of those who are fit for atered 1 
agricultural labor. age 
on the mi 

Mr. Hall asserts that, wherever ‘‘ low taxes JM uch an 2 
and rapid advances make it more profitable to villing t 
keep land vacant or partly improved, such is fjdeems th 
the practice,” and he adds that land is every- ie 
where so held. I do not dispute these state- a ad 
ments, but the real and relevant question is is perfec 
how much land is so held. To pretend that in J tacts m 
any country in the world this factor is import. fj %ce5s*" 
ant enough to account for the evils besetting <A - 
industry and society is to be guilty of the most «ll 
reckless disregard of everything that has been J yhen in 
established by the most competent testimony, Mj purpose 
There is no proof to sustain the assertion, and JJ ist con 
it betrays such ignorance of economic literature elt 
that one can hardly consider it with any de- te, 
gree of patience. Of the evils which are to more th 
be found in this or any other country, land would 1 
speculation is unquestionably one of the dertake 
most insignificant, so far as its effects on the < 
rate of wages or the demand for labor is inate 
concerned. of hars! 
But, even if the evil were as grave as Mr. outside 
Hall imagines it to be, his remedy would be tion, gi 
totally unnecessary. It is strange that he, too, me 
ignores the contention that occupying owner- = 
ship would free all land held for speculative ariticis 
purposes without injury to any non-speculative J “extre 
holders. Single Taxers dwell on the difficulties J t0 be ! 
of freeing land by the method so often pointed fj [st 
out in Liberty,—that, namely, of refusing to i 
respect titles not based on actual use and oc- Sis ta 
cupation,—but these difficulties really do not tract i 
concern them at all. They are governmental. @ cide t 
ists, and, since they propose to adopt the Single jj it 
Tax by legislation, it is impossible to see why : 
it does not occur to them that a law declaring ty 2 
all vacant land free and giving owners the of suc 
option of improving it within a short time or § indeec 
losing it would accomplish the purpose in view J &°P 
much more directly and speedily than the aan 
Single-Tax method. From their own point of J jhore: 
view, speculation can be more effectually sup- Salte 


pressed by direct legislation than by taxation of J Mr. § 


land values generally. woul 

If such legislation against land speculation ‘al 
were advocated, libertarians would naturally il 
oppose it, but not because they believe in free- & tract; 
dom to speculate in land. And it would be sense 
pertinent for the authoritarians to argue that conti 
the alternative of passive resistance or failure ha 
to afford protection is less certain than prohibi- a 
tory legislation. At present this is not the is- Jf swcig 
sue. Governmentalists who wish to do away cont: 
with land speculation are bound to show that and 
they cannot secure their object except by im- °¢l 
posing a tax on all land-holders, speculative as ties 
well as non-speculative. to se 

As to whether a tax would really free vacant @ who 
land or compel owners to improve it, I refer com 
Mr. Hall to my rejoinder to Mr. Brown, . 
wherein the point has received attention. a 


v. ¥. 
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The Drowning Man’s Contract. 


A word or two with reference to Mr. Tucker’s com- 
nent on my solution of the problem advanced by Mr. 
walter for the purpose of discrediting my position on 
the subject of the enforcement of just contracts. 

Should the agreement between a drowning man and 
, heartless rescuer involving the transfer of the for- 
mer’s entire property to the latter be enforced in a 
gciety which acts upon the principle that equal lib- 
aty must be strictly enforced and that all contracts 
entered into under a condition of equal freedom must 
teenforced ? I gather from Mr. Salter’s remarks 
on the meaning of justice that he would not enforce 
such an agreement. Not, however, because he is un- 
villing to enforce all just contracts, bvt because he 
deems the contract in question an unjust one, justice 
tohim being more than equal freedom. Mr. Tucker 
jsalso opposed to the enforcement of the contract, but 
fora different reason. He admits that the contract 
jsperfectly just, believing, with me, that all con- 
tracts mede under equal freedom by sane people are 
necessarily just, because justice and equal liberty are 
synonymous terms; but he avoids the dilemma by 
saying that ‘‘ there is no obligation upon outsiders to 
enforce any contract, even though it be just, and that, 
when individuals associate themselves for defensive 
purposes, they will decide at the start what classes of 
just contracts it is advisable to enforce.” 

Now, this does not really meet the difficulty. Of 
course Men may agree to enforce something less than 
justice, just as they may agree to enforce something 
nore than justice. It might be unwise, but it certainly 
would not be unjust, for a voluntary association to un- 
dertake to enforce, not only justice, but negative and 
positive beneficence as well. Similarly, it might be 
unwise, but it would not be wrong in principle, for a 
voluntary association to agree to ignore certain classes 
of harsh though just contracts. But suppose that an 
outsider, without waiting for the action of the associa- 
tion, goes ahead and succeeds in enforcing a contract 
against a member which the association, had it been 
applied to, would have declined to enforce. Mr. 
Tucker has declared (and very consistently) in his 
criticism of Mr. Schilling’s objections to Liberty’s 
“extreme deductions ” that every man must be allowed 
tobe his own sheriff and judge, and that the only 
question which arises when a man has “‘ taken the 
law into his own hands ” is whether he has acted 
justly or invasively. Now, it would be a contradic- 
tion in terms to say that the enforcement of a just con- 
tract is an invasion; hence a jury would have to de- 
cide that the outsider who had enforced a just contract 
was innocent of wrong-doing, and that he must be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of his summary action. 

Mr. Tucker, therefore, who, as a member of a volun- 
tary association, would vote against the enforcement 
of such contracts as that of the drowning man (who, 
indeed, would not join any association which did not 
except such contracts from its general rule of action), 
would, as a juror trying an outsider for enforcing a 
harsh contract, have to vote for an acquittal. So far, 
therefore, as Mr. Tucker’s position is concerned, Mr. 
Salter’s question simply needs to be slightly modified. 
Mr. Salter asks whether believers in equal freedom 
would enforce the drowning man’s contract; he would 
ask Mr. Tucker if he would allow outsiders to en- 
force such a contract against members of his associ- 
ation. If the answer is ‘‘ yes,” then he enforces con- 
tracts which he declares to be repugnant to common 
tense and expediency ; if he says ‘‘ no,” he squarely 
contradicts his own previous declaration. 

For my own part, I would enforce any contract en- 
tered into under equal liberty by persons capable of 
contracting. Both as a juror and member of an as- 
sociation I would vote for the enforcement of all just 
contracts. In the case of the drowning man [ held, 
and still hold, that it cannot reasonably be maintained 
that he was fit to make a contract. A man struggling 
in water and about to sink is not a rational and sane 
Person, in my judgment. And I am glad to be able 


to say that a number of highly intelligent men to 
Whom I submitted this question have expressed their 
complete approval of my ‘“‘ line of defence.” 

Still, it is to be borne in mind that, in making this 
Point, I am simply raising a question of fact. Ido not 
Teject the principle, but merely ask to have the ques- 
tion of fitness and sanity determined in the ordinary 


way before proceeding to try the question whether a 
breach of a valid contract has taken place. As my 
friend, Mr. A. W. Wright (who, by the way, em- 
phatically holds that the drowning man’s agreement 
should be enforced), suggests, I am demanding two 
trials instead of one. If the question of fitness and 
sanity is decided against me, I have no objection to 
the enforcement of the drowning man’s contract. 
That it would be inexpedient to enforce such a con- 
tract, Iam by no means ready to admit. Apart from 
my conviction that justice is necessarily and always 
expedient, it seems to me that there are many ways 
in which the act of the heartless rescuer could be dis- 
approved and condemned without a trace of invasive 
interference. By a rigid boycott, for example, it is 
possible to render the enforcement of all harsh and un- 
reasonable contracts utterly impossible. The very 
end which Mr. Tucker has in view can, therefore, be 
achieved without any violation of equal freedom and 
without making any exception of certain classes of 
just contracts. Society has a perfect right to say to 
the heartless rescuer: ‘‘ Yes, we will enforce your 
contract, since a jury of experts (or ordinary intelli- 
gent citizens, perhaps) has found that the drowning 
man was sane and fit to make the contract you sue 
upon; but we shall certainly decline to associate or 
trade with you in view of your inhumanity.” 

I repeat, therefore, that I would enforce the drown- 
ing man’s contract, provided it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of a jury that he was fit to make it,—or, 
in other words, that the contract was a real contract. 

Vays 

If I were to meet Mr. Yarros’s criticism of 
my position as he has met my criticism of his, I 
should entirely neglect the grounds of his 
criticism, and simply declare that I still adhere 
to my own view, possibly adding that my view 
is shared by highly intelligent men of my ac- 
quaintance. But I prefer to leave that method 
of debate to Mr. Yarros. When my opponent 
offers me a difficulty, I cannot content myself 
with a reiteration of my belief, but must ex- 
amine, analyze, and meet the considerations 
urged against me, or, if I cannot meet them 
fully, at the very least acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the difficulty. 

So I say at once to Mr. Yarros that the dif- 
ficulty which he offers me is a very real one,— 
one, indeed, that I duly appreciated before he 
offered it. To forcibly prevent the rescuer 
from compelling the rescued to fulfil the con- 
tract into which he had voluntarily entered 
would unquestionably be a violation of equal 
liberty,—an invasion. But this is simply one 
phase, one appearance, of a very general diffi- 
culty that besets the entire doctrine of Anarch- 
ism, or equal liberty, and I have often won- 
dered at the failure of the Archists to advance 
it and insist upon it. When Mr. Yarros, how- 
ever, himself an Anarchist, advances it, and 
asks me to surmount it or succumb to it, I have 
to remind him that it is one which must plague 
him no less than myself, and that it is in- 
cumbent on him to surmount it or, at least, 
join me in an effort to do so. Mr. Yarros 
agrees with me that the right to combine for 
defence is founded on and measured by the in- 
dividual right of self-defence, and that equal 
liberty entitles any individual to fall back upon 
his original right to be his own sheriff and 
judge. Now, if an individual, in the exercise of 
this right, sentences to death, or to life imprison- 
ment, a man who has stolen from him a loaf of 
bread, what does Mr. Yarros, who, we will 
suppose, belongs to a defensive association of 
which this thief is also a member, propose to 
do about it ? Will he and his fellow-members 
allow the man who has been robbed to impose, 





in the exercise of his undoubted right of self- 


defence, so severe a penalty upon their erring 
associate for an offence of no greater gravity 
than the one supposed ? I cannot think that he 
will say ‘‘ yes” to this question; and yet, if 

he says ‘‘ no,” he will as clearly violate the 
doctrine that each individual may be his own 
sheriff and judge as would I were I to prevent 
the rescuer of the drowning man from com- 
pelling the rescued to fulfil his contract. There 
is nothing intrinsic in the apportionment of 
penalty for offence; it is simply a question of 
what is necessary in order to prevent further 
offence; and, if the offended is to be allowed 

to be his own sheriff and judge, he must be al- 
lowed, as one of his judicial functions, to de- 
cide the extent of this necessity. If A may 
decide by what methods B may defend himself, 
then the rights of A and B to defend them- 
selves are not equal. But the doctrine of 
equal rights of self-defence is cardinal in An- 
archism. Mr. Yarros will perceive, I think, 
that the difficulty is not mine alone, but his as 
well, 

However, while acknowledging the reality of 
this difficulty which we may encounter in the 
application of the Anarchistic idea, I cannot 
consider it of enough importance to compel the 
abandonment of Anarchism, or equal liberty, 
in favor of Archism, or authority, as a founda- 
tion of social life. The blessings of the former 
are so great and the evils of the latter so 
enormous that we must put up with any im- 
perfections in the realization of our ideal which 
exceptional circumstances may force upon us. 
And so I meet the difficulty in question by 
falling back upon that good old rule which with 
me is prior to all other rules: ‘* When an 
emergency arises, cave in the emergency’s 
head.” I think that the two hypothetical situ- 
ations here involved, being very unusual and 
almost impossible, are clearly examples of 
emergency. Either of them is more extreme 
and unlikely than the situation which I pictured 
to Mr. Yarros in our previous controversy as 
to whether equal freedom is an absolute law, 
and regarding which he has remained to this 
day conspicuously silent. Therefore, in ac- 
cordance with my position that there are cases 
in the experience of individuals and associations 
when it is advisable and necessary to frankly 
override the very rule of behavior upon which 
ordinarily we find it to our advantage to insist, 
I declare that I, as a member of a defensive 
association, would not allow my fellow-member 
to be imprisoned for life or put to death for 
stealing a loaf of bread, or to be stripped of 
his entire property in enforcement of his prom- 
ise to part with it on condition of being saved 
from drowning. 

Of course Mr. Yarros will be unable to ac- 
cept this disposition of the matter, as long as 
his ‘‘ evolutionary ethics ” compel him to hold 
that justice is necessarily and always expedient. 
But on that question I have already driven him 
to the wall. I criticised his conception of 
equal freedom as a law; he answered my 
criticism; I rejoined at greater length and more 
positively than ever, giving new illustrations 
not open to the exceptions which he had taken 
to my previous ones; and since then, though 
many months have elapsed, no word has been 
heard from him. I can account for his silence 
only on the ground that he could find no an- 





swer to me. Certainly, if he has a satisfactory 
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answer, it is of some importance to make it 
known, because a change in my view of this 
matter would modify Liberty’s teachings 
considerably. 

This position that justice and its enforce- 
ment are always expedient will lead Mr. Yarros 
to some queer conclusions. He declares that as 
a member of an association he would vote for 
the enforcement of all just contracts. This 
means that he would not join an association 
discriminating between different classes of just 
contracts, but would join only such an associa- 
tion as should be formed to enforce any just 
contract whatever upon the demand of a party 
thereto who was at the same time a member of 
the association. Now, suppose it should be 
discovered, as many ‘‘ highly intelligent ” men 
claim that it has already been discovered,—a 
point upon which I utter no opinion here,— 
that debts are more uniformly and promptly 
paid in a community where no attempt is ever 
made to enforce the payment of debt. In that 
ease Mr. Yarros and his association would be 
compelled by their principle to collect a debt on 
demand of a debtor, in the very teeth of the 
fact that this enforced collection must defeat 
its own ulterior purpose by leading to a greater 
disregard of debts than there would otherwise 
be. They would be compelled to continue to 
punish murderers, even though it should be 
demonstrated that such punishment increases 
the number of murders. This is resistance on 
principle,—the reverse of Tolstoism, and even 
more absurd than Tolstoism, which is non- 
resistance on principle. The position that the 
enforcement of justice is always expedient com- 
pels those who hold it to utterly ignore the in- 
disputable fact that resistance, though generally 
wise, is sometimes unwise. 

Now to come back to the drowning man. 

Mr. Yarros says that a drowning man is not a 
sane person. But he had said this before, and 
by repetition he gains nothing except time. 
There is no argument in the assertion, and in 
nothing that he now says is there any attention 
to my argument regarding the question of 
sanity. I pointed out that the sanity of the 
drowning man must be judged by his act, and 
I virtually asked Mr. Yarros if he considers it a 
sane act to drown rather than promise to give 
up one’s property. Not daring to answer that 
question, he resorts to that reiteration which is 
excusable only in a man blind and deaf. And 
this simply to avoid the unqualified utterance 
of those unpleasant words with which his 
squarer friend, Mr. A. W. Wright, faces the 
music: ‘‘I would enforce the drowning man’s 
contract.” True, by these words Mr. Wright 
shows himself to be a man with justice on the 
brain, a man who would do justice though the 
heavens fall,—a man morality-crazed instead 
of religion-crazed, and every bit as much a 
spook-worshipper as the uncompromising, un- 
flinching, and crazy Abraham himself. But 
at least he is not afraid either of man or of 
logic. Like Abraham, he is afraid only of his 
god. Yet, after all, that’s the worst cowardice, 
and Mr. Yarros, rather than Mr. Wright, 
shines by the comparison. It is a little to Mr. 
Yarros’s credit that he seeks an excuse to avoid 
obeying his god. 

Bat, feeling that the excuse will be of no 
avail, and that this stern deity will exact obe- 
dience from its stern devotees, he tries to com- 


‘| no apologies to make to Most. 





fort himself with the reflection that the boy- 
cott will give him his revenge. After helping 
the brute to accomplish his brutality, he will 
boycott him! Surely nothing could more dis- 
credit a boycott than to employ it against a 
man for doing a thing which you have lent him 
your good right arm to do. The heartless 
rescuer would turn upon Mr. Yarros and say: 
‘** We are all in the same boat in this matter; 
we have been fellow-Shy locks to the rescued 
man; you joined with me to exact the pound of 
flesh; and now, if you boycott me, you your- 
self will become an object of contempt in the 
eyes of every man who loves justice instead of 
worshipping it.” And before this cold blast of 
truth Mr. Yarros would slink away in shame. 
O Evolutionary Ethics! O Almighty and 
Absolute Morality! wilt Thou not shrivel 'Thy 
shame-faced disciple ? Canst Thou endure a 
follower that falters in his admiration of Thy 
perfect work ? Shalt not this doubting doer of 
Thy will burn in Thy hell forever? We ask 
it in the name and for the sake of Herbert 
Spencer, Thy Beloved Son, who came on earth 
to save—drowning men for a consideration. 
Amen! S 


No Reason to Apologize. 


Shortly after the appearance of the last issue 
of Liberty, in which I had accused John Most 
of putting into my mouth, by mistranslation, 
words exactly the opposite of those that I had 
used, I received communications from Mr. 
Rudolf Weyler and Dr. J. H. Maryson in 
which it was stated very positively and some- 
what triumphantly that the German word 
in dispute, ‘‘ Einhaltung,” means stopping, 
checking, terminating, rather than sustaining, 
and that therefore Most had translated me 
correctly. Neither Mr. Weyler or Dr. Mary- 
son are Germans, but I knew that Mr. Weyler 
at least had made a special study of languages, 
and so, despite my confidence in the German 
friend upon whom I had relied (a well educated 
man and practised writer of German), the pos- 
itive statements of these gentlemen threw me 
into something of a panic. 
form Most, before he should answer me, of my 
intention to treat him honorably, I immediately 
wrote to him that I had been told that I was 
in error, and assured him that, if further in- 
vestigation should prove this to be the case, I 
would promptly make him the most humble 
apology that my pen could frame. This done, 
I called upon my German friend, whose stout 
adherence to his own translation served to re- 
assure me. Meantime came a third letter, 
from no less a linguist than Mr. Byington, 
telling me that Most would have the laugh on 
me. So, to finally settle the matter, I awaited 
the verdict of Mr. George Schumm, of whom, 
as a German and a master of both the German 
and the English languages, I had asked a deci- 
sion. Mr. Schumm’s letter, which came in 
due time, sustained my German friend com- 
pletely, as the following extract shows: 


Wishing to in- 


Your correspondents are utterly wrong, and you have 
’s rendering is 





correct, and I am sure Most himself will admit it to be 
so. The verb ‘“cinhalten ” means ‘‘ to stop,” it is 
true; but it also means, according to Fligel’s large 
dictionary, ‘‘ to observe, follow, continue, adhere to, 
preserve, to act in pursuance of (a line of policy, &c.), 
to keep, adhere or stick to . . . to fulfil (a promise, 
&c.) punctually, to be true to (one’s word);” and 








nil, 
‘*Einhaltung, (w) f. the (act of) keeping in, &c., ob. 
servance (of), adherence (to).” The same meaning of 


— 
govern! 
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these words is also given by my Preusse-Thieme ang soa ™ 
the large Sanders. I trust this will set you at ease, al, aa 
ws of t 

On the strength of this I hold the ground resident 









taken in my article in the last number, and re. [bsbts.” 
new my charge against Most. As yet, he has [ibe right 
made no answer in ‘‘ Freiheit,” save to say in fy withe 
his Briefkasten, apparently in answer to my shes of 
letter, ‘* All right and thank you.” This rife is 1 
seems to indicate a willingness on his part to hat the 
grasp at the straw which my correspondents sing tl 
have held out to him. But it will not save him, fivor (as 
as Mr. Schumm clearly shows. pplicati 
Nothing in the foregoing should be construed fumigra 
as a reflection upon the scholarship of Messrs, fRpdividu: 


Maryson, Weyler, and Byington. The very 
best of scholars are liable to an occasional blun- 
der in the interpretation of a foreign tongue, 
especially over a rarely-used word like ‘‘ Ein- 
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haltung,” not to be found in German-English fJsued b 
dictionaries. But German is Most’s native ind that 
tongue, and I have always been told that he le pow 
handles it well. For him, then, there is no ompreh 
excuse. T. 

What 

The present issue of Liberty being unavoid- Juign. 

ably late, it is dated August 1 instead of July f§orked 








25. The next issue will appear August 22, and Mnoney, 
bear that date. hat no 
Scranmconnaia at lind on 
Candidate Bryan, in his effective and clever BRivities 
speech at the Chicago convention, adverting to join the 
the demand of some eastern Democrats that lause W 
the greenbacks shall be retired and the gov- tate of 
ernment gradually withdrawn from the bank- Ryne o; 
ing business, said that the true Jeffersonian Lcome 
doctrine was that the issue of money is a func- partici 
tion of sovereignty, and that it is as wrong for Hj.) 2 
the government to allow private parties to bom a 
furnish a medium of exchange to the people as messin; 
it would be to allow them to furnish private Single. 
police protection and a private judiciary. The ant, an 
government, he said, is not engaged in the ——- 
bankers’ business; it is the bankers who are in nig a 
the government’s business, and it is they who [My an 
should be retired from the currency-issuing ——_ 
business. Now, whatever Jefferson may have 
thought or said on this particular point, his 
general philosophy is diametrically opposite to 
that of Mr. Bryan. He believed in a minimum § Ther 
of government, and was virtually an Anarchist. Milling 
Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, is a Populist ad wa 
and fiatist. He believes in enlarging the func- <i 
tions of government and is in favor of author- yy... 
ity in every respect save one,—international the Ma 
trade. He advocated free trade when he was as co 
£1,571 





a congressman, and probably still believes in 





it. The Democratic convention may have been ol i 
the first sign of a great popular uprising, but, Jy, , 
if the people are misguided and headed in the hing ti: 
wrong direction. no true friend of right and nearly 
justice can congratulate himself upon the re- parce 
volt. ‘‘ It does one’s heart good,” says Gov- . 
ernor Altgeld, ‘‘ to hear the echo of the peo- wer 
ple’s voice thundering for their rights.” As- length 
suredly ; but suppose they mistake wrongs for [i iition: 
rights, shadows for substances, error for truth? deficie 
Does it do one’s heart good to witness popular _ 
delusions ? a 
acme? keep { 

There are several good planks in the Demo- Gi inyo), 
cratic platform, and rumor credits Altgeld invers 
with securing their insertion. One is against J “leans 
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, Ob- government by injunction,” or the usurpation | for it could fairly be claimed. If in 1896 the cost of users and with profit to the community. But exactly 
ng of the judiciary in punishing, without jury keeping 50,000 fewer folks clean was £500 in excess of | because they possess those qualifications the councillors 
e and : : : ie that in 1890, we should like to be told what would be | may be turned out at the next election, and the affair 
fal, persons accused of violating the criminal : 7 
ase, d ; S re ‘ r the expense of keeping two or three people clean be handed over to a parcel of incompetent dema- 
ws of the United ‘ haben. : nother 1s against municipally. The notion, however, that the muni- gogues. If it is true that up till now the Glasgow 
nd residential usurpation and invasion of ‘‘ State | cipalization of baths and wash-houses has contributed | municipalized tramways have been worked at a profit, 
dre. fights.” Altgeld’s position on the question of to popular cleanliness is a pure fallacy,—honestly en- | that is no proof that in private hands they would not 
2 has 4 right to order federal troops into a commun- tertained, we do not doubt, but none the less a fallacy — pone — and beneficially worked. 
yin [By without the request and against the express | that account. We are prepared to contend that the | Nor does it dispose o the fact that at Huddersfield 
Shes ge effcct of the step in question has been exaetly the op- the municipalization of the tramway has necessitated 
ny shes of the local authorities in cases of civil 


rife is fully endorsed. It is also significant 






































to at the immigration plank limits itself to op- 
its ysing the admission of paupers, and does not 
e him, vor (as the Republican platform does) the 
pplication of an ‘ educational test ” to all 
strued Mnmigrants. Still, the pretence of some semi- 
sts, [§pdividualist reformers that the platform is 
ery yogressive on the whole is too absurd for 
blun- fjomment. How anybody who believes in free 
ue, woking or mutual banking can approve of a 
Kin- (@iatform which declares that all money must be 
lish f§jsued by the government direct to the people, 
e ind that banks must be absolutely deprived of 
he he power to utter circulating notes, passes 
10 wmprehension. 
% 
What will the Single Taxers do in this cam- 
oid- fnign. Four years ago a majority of them 
July f§yorked and voted for the Populists for fiat 
2, and Mnoney, sub-treasuries, government railroads, and 
hat not, while the minority supported Cleve- 
nd on account of his alleged tariff-reform pro- 
ever fitivities. The Populistic Single Taxers can again 
ng tO Hoin the Populists, but those who made common 
“ use with the Democracy find themselves in a 
i tate of political isolation. Will they stay at 
nk- Biome on election day, or has the voting habit 
" become second nature with them, so that non- 
fune- Burticipation in the contest is out of the ques- 
g for Bin? If they were consistent, they would 
| form a new political party. All hope of im- 
le as pressing the farmers with the beauties of the 
te Single Tax and free trade is gone for the pres- 
The at, and the Democratic party is committed 
ar oa revenue tariff. Single Tax and a revenue 
f€ IN Biuriff are even more incompatible than Single 
who Mitax and a prohibitive protective tariff yielding 
S to revenue at all. 
have 
is The Municipal Wash-Tub. 
ie to [Newcastle Chronicle.] 
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There has, during the past five years, been a total 
falling off in the number of persons using the baths 
and wash-houses of 50,3825. Yet the expenditure on 
these costly and, as the statistics demonstrate, un- 
necessary institutions has risen by over £500. . Salaries 
which in the March of 1890 stood at £1,677 reached in 
the March of 1895 a total of £2,039; while the cost of 
gas, coal, and water simultaneously increased from 
£1,571 to £1,937. This brilliant achievement is the 
hore surprising, or, rather, would be if its authors 
were not a Corporation [by Corporation is here meant 
the municipal body politic.—Eprror LiBErty.], see- 
ing that during the period referred to the tendency of 
learly every commodity, labor included, has been to 
depreciate. Individual citizens with fixed incomes 
have been benefited by this general cheapening. But 
the community as a whole, as represented by the 
council, have somehow or other lost by it, until at 
length they are actually invited to submit to an ad- 
ditional impost of threepence in the pound to supply a 
deficiency arising from an estate which, if properly 
hanaged, ought to render us one of the lightest-rated 
boroughs in the kingdom. It was argued during last 
Week’s debate that this sacrifice had been incurred ‘‘ to 
keep folks clean.” ‘‘To keep folks clean” by a method 
involving an expenditure which increases at a ratio 
inversely proportionate to the number of persons 
cleansed would be a poor performance, even if credit 





posite. The truth is that, if, as we are disposed to 
believe, the community is cleaner than it used to be, 
the circumstance is due, not to the municipal universal 
provider, but to the much-abused owner of house- 
property. It is he, the individual owner, who, im- 
pelled partly by the stress of competition, and partly 
by the demand of every Englishman for his morning 
tub, has placed the bath where it is wanted,—outside 
the bedroom door of every decent dwelling. It is 
difficult to find a modern working-class house which is 
not furnished with a bath. Does any sane person 
doubt that it has been the chief instrument in washing 
our masters ? And does any sane person suppose that 
it would have been put there, if the provision of 
workmen’s dwellings had been left to municipalities 
instead of to private enterprise? What inducement 
has a Corporation to study the wants of the commun- 
ity? How can it be influenced by competition ? 

If the loss entailed over the baths and wash-houses 
in Newcastle were an isolated example of the failure 
of an experiment in municipalization, it would not be 
worth enlarging upon. But it isnot. It is a fair 
sample of what must inevitably happen when public 
bodies, departing from their legitimate functions, un- 
dertake to conduct private businesses. Hundreds and 
thousands of illustrations of the same kind could be 
given; and, on the other hand, the admirers of 
Socialism-and-water may safely be defied to point toa 
single instance in which municipalizing experiments 
have been successful over any length of time. They 
have been the ruin of many communities in France 
and Italy; they will be the ruin of many more; and 
they threaten to be the ruin of several in this country. 
Unfortunately, however, the lessons of experience 
are thrown away upon the municipalizer. When his 
fine schemes end in disaster, his only remedy is per- 
sistence in the evil course. Rarely, indeed, can he be 
persuaded to abandon it. Some years ago, to select a 
minor local case at haphazard, the Newcastle Cor- 
poration, which had been giving concerts in a small 
way, decided—most unjustly, since several principal 
ratepayers were themselves purveyors of music—to 
give concerts on the grand scale, the reason being that 
the small entertainments had been a failure. Thus 
were established the People’s Concerts. They have at 
last involved a loss; and the committee propose to 
make it good by giving more of them next season. 
The Cattle Sanatorium, the Fish Quay, and the Mar- 
kets are huge white elephants too familiar to need 
description. While the Corporation are paying £40 a 
yard for ground at the foot of Westgate road and 
in Blackett street, and while sites in less eligible parts 
of the city have recently been valued at as much as £60 
a yard, the shops and stalls in the markets, standing 
in the most central and most valuable portion of the 
borough, let at nominal rents. The squalor of the 
place is a disgrace to the metropolis of the north; and 
land worth at a far too moderate computation over a 
quarter of a million in sterling returns about £2,000 
per annum. This is how we are to be spared all rates 
and taxes by the blessed process of municipalization 
and nationalization. A correspondent whose letter 
we publish this morning urges that these results afford 
proof, not of the futility of municipalization as a sys- 
tem, but of the incompetence of the Newcastle Cor- 
poration. Our reply is that all Corporations are in- 
competent to manage private businesses, and that the 
Newcastle Corporation is not worse, but rather better, 
than most local governing bodies which essay the 
task. We are asked to look at Glasgow and see what 
has been accomplished there in the two years during 

which the council has had control of the tramways. 
But what deduction can be drawn from so short a 
period, and what guarantee have we that the excellent 
management assumed to exist now will be continued 
in the future? The Glasgow Corporation may at the 
present moment be composed of men specially quali- 
fied to work the tramways with satisfaction to their 





the imposition of a rate of fivepence in the pound; 
that in many boroughs, including the model Glasgow, 
the municipalization of the gas-supply resulted in a 
loss to the ratepayers; and that during the drought 
of 1893 the towns worst off for water were those in 
which the water-works have been acquired by the 
local authorities. Our correspondent reminds us of 
the danger of prophesying in this connection. We 
agree with him that, as a rule, vaticination is a risky 
proceeding. But it is always safe to predict that, 
when the State or the municipality undertakes to ac- 
quire a private enterprise and work it for the public 
advantage, it will, sooner or later, make a mess of it. 
It is to be observed, furthermore, that the injury 
directly inflicted by the failure of these experiments is 
often trivial in comparison with the injuries which the 
community indirectly sustains. Just as an individual 
who devotes himself to other people’s business neces- 
sarily neglects his own, so a Corporation which as- 
sumes illegitimate functions necessarily fails to dis- 
charge the duties with which it has rightfully been 
entrusted. It cannot attend to everything. For 
months past the Newcastle council has been wrangling 
over the tramways question,—a matter about which it 
ought really not to concern itself,—and, meanwhile, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria have been rampant in the 
Arthur’s Hill district. Yesterday the sanitary com- 
mittee received a report stating that, out of 200 drains 
examined in the affected quarter, 130 had been found 
to be defective. These drains, it must be remem- 
bered, are drains of the Corporation’s own approving. 
Suppose that the council had been attending to its own 
duties as the sanitary authority, instead of endeavor- 
ing to establish itself as an omnibus proprietor, is it 
not probable that the faulty drains would never have 
been sanctioned, or would have been detected sooner, 
and that much death and misery would thus have 
been prevented ? To add to the work of a Corpora- 
tion by compelling or permitting it to become a 
proprietor of tramways and omnibuses, a musical 
entrepreneur, a purveyor of electricity, and the like, is 
inevitably to secure that its vitally important duties 
shall be ill performed. The correspondent to whose 
communication we have already alluded contends that 
tramways, electricity, and baths are necessities, and, 
therefore, ought to be supplied by the municipality. 
But surely food and clothing are greater necessities ; 
and, if it is desirable that tramways should be muni- 
cipalized, the transfer of the butchers’, bakers’, and 
clothiers’ shops to the town council must be a step 
even more urgently demanded in the interests of the 
community. We fancy few people outside Bedlam 
and the Fabian society are prepared for such a meas- 
ure. Yet it is the logical development of the muni- 
cipalizing schemes now advocated by men who would 
scorn the title of Socialist; and they should bear in 
mind that, having set the fashion, they cannot check 
it just when and how they please. Another thing to 
be remembered is that, in the long run, the cost of 
these calamitous ventures must fall upon those least 
able to bear it,—namely, upon the wage-earners. 
The workman who conceives that municipalization is a 
short cut to a redistribution of wealth in his favor 
labors under a fatal delusion. At best, and assuming 
its success, municipalization could only mean that 
some of his income would be spent for him instead of 
by him. In other words, he would be deprived of the 
freedom to dispose of the whole of his earnings as he 
may think fit. But, the failure of the scheme being 
assured in advance, the consequences to him are more 
serious. He must be injured in one or more of three 
ways. Either the cost of the necessaries of existence 
will be enhanced, or his wages will be reduced, or, 
worse still, he will be deprived of his employment. 
Experience is worthless if it does not prove that ex- 
periments in municipal! Socialism raise the rates; and 
to a very large extent the rates are paid by the work 
man, directly or indirectly. 
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To Humanity. 


When heavenly music plays, 
My sweetest dream art thou, 
Humanity! 
When joy my grief allays, 
To serve but thee I vow, 
Humanity! 
When all my hope decays, 
With hope for thee I glow, 
Humanity! 
In these decadent days 
Why do I love thee so, 
Humanity ? 
Basil Dahl. 


“The Municipal Theatre Absurdity.”’ 
My dear Tucker: 

In your issue of May 2 you permit Mr. Victor Yar- 
ros to lecture me on this subject, without contributing 
anything to it, my offence being, as far as I can 
gather, that I am a master of logic and consistency, in- 
stead of, like Mr. Yarros, a slave to them. Allow me 
to make a few random observations on his homily. 

‘Mr. Shaw,” says Mr. Yarros, ‘‘ ought to advocate 
municipal religion, municipal newspapers and maga- 
zines, and municipal books on philosophy, economics, 
and politics.” Well, Ido. I have been in more 
churches in Italy than in any other country; and the 
only really well-kept and well-staffed and properly- 
run church I found there is a municipal church. Our 
municipal gazettes and other publications supply a 
want which private enterprise does not supply. Our 
municipal lectures on philosophy, economics, and 
politics seem to me to be quite as useful as those of 
any private corporation. 

‘* Again, how nonsensical it is for Mr. Shaw to talk 
about private enterprise begging to be protected from 
the competition of public enterprise! Nothing of the 
sort has ever occurred.” My dear Tucker, how oid is 
this Mr. Yarros? Where was he born? Where does 
he live? Is he allowed to read the papers ? 

‘* Nothing of the sort has ever occurred”! Why, 
nothing else ever does occur when the question is 
raised. Let me give you the smallest instance I know. 
Our State department of education has arranged, at 
the South Kensington Museum, to procure for any 
person who wants them the photographs of the mas- 
terpieces of Italian art published by Alinari of 
Florence for the use of art students. If you go to the 
Museum, you can inspect these photographs for 
nothing. If you wish to buy any, you put down the 
numbers on a foreign post-card. You then hand over 
to the State official a penny for the post-card and six- 
pence apiece for the photographs (less than the private 
enterprise rate). You go home, and in a few days 
your photographs are delivered at your house by the 
State postman. Private enterprise does not provide 
you with this accommodation; but private enterprise 
complains so fiercely of photographs being sold by 
anybody but itself that the Museum authorities posi- 
tively dare not even exhibit a placard in the Museum 
to explain the arrangement to the public. I give 

this trivial instance because the big instances are 
notorious, gross, palpable to all the world. A vestry 
cannot undertake the electric lighting of the parish; a 
municipal corporation cannot propose to run a tramcar 
without the intervention of a private joint-stock 
company ; a school board cannot open a new school; 
the central government cannot suggest State railways 
or build a breakwater in a harbor,—that private enter- 
prise does not claim a monopoly of industry, and 
shriek for protection against the competition of public 
enterprise. 

‘Public enterprise,” says Mr. Yarros, ‘‘ rests on 
compulsory taxation, and never competes on an equal 
footing with private enterprise in a fair and free 
field.” Ishould think not. It is the very essence of 
competition that the latest competitor should enter 
on the strength of some advantage which the others 
lack, and that the enterprise with most advantages 
should win. Private enterprise itself is always crying 
for protection—State protection—against competition, 
on Mr. Yarros’s ground that advantages are “‘ unfair.” 
The London shopkeeper agitates for the moving on by 
the police of the costermonger on the ground that a 
shop has to pay rent whilst the coster’s barrow goes 





rent-free. Mr. Yarros, like the shopkeeper, is in favor 
of the survival of the fittest only on condition that the 
competitors are handicapped until all are equally 
fit,—that is, when it can produce no effect whatever. 
But how would he set about handicapping the State ? 
He will say that the municipality must not compete 
against private enterprise with capital raised by com- 
pulsory taxation; the taxation must be voluntary. 
But, pray, how does private enterprise raise its cap- 
ital? Is it voluntarily subscribed by the men and 
women whose labor produces it? Not a bit of it. 
Some of it will be collected in the first instance as 

rent from the workers whose labor has earned it, the 
collection being made compulsory by the State, which 
enforces the proprietary right of the landlord to his 
rent by exactly the same means as it enforces the de- 
mands of the tax-collector. Some of it will never 
reach the workers at all, but will be withdrawn as rent 
of capital from the pile paid by the public for the 
goods or services of a trading company before any 
worker, from the manager to the porter, receives a 
penny. And this subtraction is also made compul- 
sory by State force. Here we have a much worse 
compulsion than the compulsion to pay taxes; for 

the proprietors of land and capital compel the work- 
ers to pay them rent and interest with the avowed in- 
tention of spending it on themselves just as they 
please, whereas even Tammany is supposed to give 
the public value for every farthing of the rates, and, 
as a matter of fact, does and must give good value for 
a large percentage of it, in order to be allowed to job 
and steal and malversate the balance. Further, the 
average man, for whose sake alone private enterprise 
or any other enterprise can claim political recognition, 
controls it, not as a promoter or director, or even 
through a shareholder’s vote at an annual meeting, but 
solely asa customer. In dealing with his municipal- 
ity, he is better off, because he has his vote as well as 
his power of withholding and transferring his custom. 
In cases where he cannot transfer his custom owing 
to the municipality or some powerful capitalist com- 
bination having beaten all competition out of the field, 
he can fall back on his vote in the case of municipal 
enterprise; whilst in the case of private enterprise he 
is quite powerless. 

Private enterprise, then, even more than public en- 
terprise, is conducted with forcibly levied capital, the 
force being submitted to because, as I have shown in 
my ‘‘ Impossibilities of Anarchism,” it is an inevitable 
condition of private property, and private property 
seems to the majority—and therefore for the present 
is—an inevitable condition of social order. However, 
as most Anarchists are persons with a constitutional 
disability for comprehending the phenomenon known 
as economic rent, Mr. Yarros, being an Anarchist, 
will perhaps not understand this point. Let me, then, 
accept the capitalist shareholder, for the sake of argu- 
ment, as a person who has earned his money in the 
sweat of his brow, as he, of course, sometimes actually 
is. What sort of freedom has he? He can choose 
what company to invest in; but so can a citizen choose 
what town he shall live in—for instance, if New York 
starts a municipal theatre, he can go to Chicago. If 
all America takes to municipal Socialism, he can be- 
come a Pilgrim Father and go to Australia, or Eng- 
land. Mr. Yarros, if he were really a free-minded 
man, would here explode the controversy by telling 
me to stop talking nonsense,—that a man is not free to 
transplant himself in that manner the moment he can- 
not have everything his own way. Precisely; but does 
Mr. Yarros contend that the private capitalist’s freedom 
to transplant his money comes to much more? If he 
wants a railway, he must combine with other capitalists 
to make one, and be subject to the majority of their 
votes as helplessly as a London citizen is subject to 
the votes of the majority of his fellow-citizens. In- 
deed, this overstates his freedom, for, unless he is 
a capable organizer and promoter, he cannot form 
combinations; he can only buy his way into combina- 
tions already formed, and submit himself to the wis- 
dom of the directors. It is true that, if he is dissatis- 
fied, he can sell out. But in practice this is only the 
Pilgrim Father alternative over again. He might as 
well try to escape from the municipal theatre by 
moving into the next street. His power of shifting 
his capital about from one point in the cash nexus of 
modern commerce to another—that is, of withdrawing 
his support from one set of directors and giving it to 







another—makes him not a whit freer than the rate. 
payer who can transfer his vote from one party to 
another. He may, of course, be more powerful gjinaty man 
socially than an average ratepayer, if he happens ty demand, 
be richer; but I take it that Mr. Yarros is not defeng. fmthing of c 


, demonstra 
k of space 


ing his privileges, but his rights. cial grow! 

If Mr. Yarros will now proceed, as I have invite Jpeverybody 
him, to handicap the municipality so as to produce Jf. Shaw a0 
what he calls competition on an equal footing with [Bertain way. 


private enterprise, he will find that neither in respect felled to co” 
of majority rule, compulsory levy of capital, popula my Want to 
control of it, or freedom of choice as between one grros, aS a 
employment of it and another need he make any read. Maile, and, 
justments, except in favor of public enterprise. Pyp,fmpent is wae 
lic capital has one privilege, and one only, which is Me practica 
denied to private capital. It cannot legally be pall contril 
gambled away, or deliberately and riotously wasted, fReple who 
Private capital legally can. Hoes not pa 

Now, let us talk a little common sense. Iam by fBrivate the: 
profession a critic of the fine arts and a dramatist; agjgpbink that 
I know, both from the artistic and the business point Mpuvsidy, 9° 
of view, what private theatrical enterprise can and iss they ¢ 
will do in England at present, and what it cannot and mos great | 


will not. In that character I have pointed out that, fjrivate the 
among other things that happen every day, an Eng. wk for a 
lish municipality or vestry will let the town hall for dom las 
a night, or three nights, or seven nights, to the hich the; 
manager of a travelling theatrical company. - The pwn taste: 


manager brings his own actors, and his own scenery and jarros fla 
properties, —perbaps his own ‘‘fit-up ” or temporary j!e2 Mr. 
stage. The municipality may provide attendants and” “the v 


check-takers, just as they supply the hall and the pe With | 
light, on inclusive terms; or he may provide them ease of I 
himself, as the case may be. He brings his musical [gspractict 


conductor, but probably hires local musicians to form "8 Falco 


the band. If the town hall has an organ, and he four corn 
wants the use of it, that can be included in the bar. - them,” 
gain too. Now, suppose a municipality were to find mean the 
it profitable to keep a band and a stage for the use of hat jing 
managers as well as an organ and an orchestral plat: isan e 
form for the use of concert-givers. Suppose they “the vo 


used the band, when it would otherwise be ‘eating london 
its head off,” to give concerts of the great treasures of Mmlcense ¢ 
orchestral music that private enterprise has never yet ge mus 


brought to the ears of many of our Philistine country gt fo 
towns. Suppose they reinforce their staff of attend- Jj* wus 
ants and cleaners with a staff of dressers, then of wmedia 


stage-carpenters, finally with a staff of actors, who ager da 
could occasionally give a Shaksperean performance majorit 
parallel to the concerts. Suppose the money paid by jis ™ 


the individuals who attended the performances (vol. jg te @™ 
untarily) were sufficient not only to defray the ex- pee. 
penses of the municipal theatre, but to lighten the former 


rates of the people who never go to the theatre, and his eng 
who might perhaps return the compliment by support jg 0PUla 


ing municipal chapels and churches. Suppose the diher 1 
municipal theatre hurt nobody ; suppose it made the- pulsio 
atrical art, now strangled by its mere business dif- mort 
ficulties, easier; suppose it helped to turn the pro- Hy an 
vincial Englishman from the fat-fed, respectably- rival I 
dressed, circulating-library-stuffed, earless, eyeless, Here | 


tasteless, mannerless boor he now is into a cultivated force. 
human being,—and it is on the reasonable probability ane 
of these conditions being practically attained, more or both : 


less, that I have based my advocacy of municipal “poli 
activity in this direction, —what objection has Mr. [sim 
Yarros to offer ? and c 

He has a good many. First, that ‘‘ the daily life of we a 
nations abounds in illustrations of political stupidity, the 
corruption, ignorance, jingoism, and idiocy.” This pels 
being an objection to any course of action whatever or le 
except general suicide and Keeley-etherization of the and 
globe, I pass it by as equally fatal to public and Bu 
private enterprise. Second, that the municipal the- that, 
atre would not be kept up to the mark by competition. - 


Ireply, why not? A private manager can open a “M 
theatre of his own next door to the town hall as easily Wh: 
as he can start one next door to Sir Henry Irving. 
The public can stay away, go elsewhere, bring upon - 
the municipal theatre a deficit which cannot be bluffed ” 


and concealed for the purpose of humbugging the “4 
people in the next town into rushing to see a bogus i“ 
““success ” on tour (an inevitable feature of private ; 
theatrical enterprise),—in short, can control the muni- Re 
cipal theatre much more effectively than the private 1 

one. If Mr. Yarros will study my preface to Mr. Wil- . 
liam Archer’s ‘‘ Theatrical World of 1895” (published i 





by Walter Scott, London), he will there find an elabor- 
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demonstration, which I cannot repeat here for 

k of space, that the theatrical manager is not an 
inary man of business following the scent of a mar- 

demand, and that no sane capitalist will put a 

hing of capital into a good theatre on purely com- 

cial grounds. Third, Mr. Yarros says that 

everybody is to be compelled to contribute because 

. Shaw and his majority want to be amused in a 
tain way.” Well, why not? Everybody is com- 
led to contribute because Mr. Shaw and his major- 
y want to have the streets lighted and paved. Mr. 

yrros, as an Anarchist, protests against this. I 
mile, and, with the friendly remark that the arrange- 
ent is convenient, even for Mr. Yarros, pass on to 
ye practical point that I do not propose that anybody 
hall contribute to the municipal theatre except the 
ople who voluntarily attend its performances. If it 
Hoes not pay commercially, it can be shut up like a 
yivate theatre, unless the majority of the ratepayers 
pink that the social effect of their theatre is worth a 
ubsidy, aS a museum or picture gallery is. In that 
nse they can subsidize it at a very trifling annual cost 
ya great number of people, whereas an insolvent 
nivate theatre, however valuable artistically, has to 
wk for a rich ‘‘ backer” whose interest in his whim 
dom lasts long, even if his motives are public ones, 

hich they often are not. As to the notion that my 
wn tastes in drama are those of the majority, Mr. 
Jarros flatters the majority grossly; but let that pass. 

hen Mr. Yarros speaks sarcastically of my reference 
»‘‘the votes of the respectable public,” and twits 
ne With losing my sense of humor. But it is not 

ase of humor, but sense of fact, that is important in 

practical proposal. When the modern jingo, quot- 
ing Falconbridge in ‘‘ King John” says: ‘‘ Come the 
four corners of the world in arms, and we shall shock 
them,” he is talking buncombe; but that does not 
mean that England has no power at all: it only means 
that jingoes overstate her power in a foolish way. 

Itis an ascertained fact in London that, owing to 

“the votes of the respectable public,” acting upon the 
london county council, which can withdraw the 

license of a music hall, but does not license theatres, 
the music halls are decenter than the theatres which 
cater for the same class of audience. When you go to 
s“‘musical farce ” at a theatre, the leading low 
@median, a person of such consequence that the man- 
wer dare not remonstrate with him, disgusts the 
majority of the audience by blackguardly schoolboy 
jests, which they have to put up with for the sake of 
the amusement given them by the rest of his perform- 
ce. In the music halls the manager warns the per- 
former that, if he does such a thing, he will forfeit 

his engagement instantly ; and the performer, however 
popular at the halls, must submit, because all the 

other music-hall managers are under the same com- 
pulsion to restrain him, whereas at the theatre he can 
retort by threatening to take himself and his popular- 
ity and his wilful sallies of blackguardism to some 
tival house where the manager is less squeamish. 

Here you have a certain effect produced by a certain 
force. I do not set up that force as an idol: I am too 
acutely aware that it would, if it could, probably hang 
both Mr. Yarros and myself for our opinion of its 
“political stupidity, ignorance, jingoism, and idiocy.” 
Isimply take note of what it can do and has done, 

and count upon it to that extent and no more. I shall 
not try to raise a laugh at Mr. Yarros’s advocacy of 
“the great anti-vice factor, competition, which com- 
pels men to be alert, industrious, ingenious, and more 
orless honest.” Let him emulate my magnanimity, 
and allow me also to give the devil his due. 

But Mr. Yarros’s one really heartfelt objection is 
that, if we municipalize the theatre, we shall be 
bound, in consistency, to municipalize everything else. 
“Mr. Shaw’s question,” he says, ‘‘is simply childish. 
What he really means is that, since, as a Fabian 
Socialist, he intends to abolish all private enterprise, 
and put the State in control of every important in- 
dustry, institution, and interest, he naturally looks 
forward to the nationalization of the stage as part of 
the great scheme.” Let me here tell Mr. Yarros that 
what he calls consistency and logic is nothing in the 
world but irrational association of ideas. According 
to his conception of consistency, it is inconsistent to 
Clothe your head with felt and your feet with leather, 
orto employ a dentist to extract your teeth and a 
barber to cut off your beard. Consistency, in short, 


means an insane determination to do everything in 
exactly the same way. Hence we have Mr. Yarros’s 
notion that, because I want the municipality to take 
up the business of giving theatrical entertainments, I 
am bound to want them to take up all other businesses 
as well. Also, it appears, that they should compel 
every citizen to attend their performances, whether he 
likes or not, and that they should forcibly prevent 
any private person from organizing and giving such 
performances. Let Mr. Yarros reassure himself by 
taking the world really instead of logically. Neither 
Socialism or Anarchism, public enterprise or private 
enterprise, are of universal application; and the 
Fabian Society has from the very first expressly placed 
to its proposal for the collectivist administration of 
capital the common-sense limit of social convenience. 
Mr. Yarros may not be able to understand how a 
Fabian Socialist can, without sacrificing his intel- 
lectual integrity, be willing to excavate his egg at 
breakfast with his own silver spoon, and yet have the 
foundations of his house excavated with a municipal 
steam navvy; but I can assure him that the Fabian So- 
cialist is quite capable of that ‘‘ inconsistency,” and 
many others as well. 

Do you not think, my dear Tucker, that what you 
want is a few Fabian Anarchists? In the Fabian 
Society here in London we have a saying that a man 
is no good to us until he has got over his Socialism. 

I suggest that Mr. Yarros’s value will be doubled 
when he celebrates his coming of age as a social philo- 
sopher by getting over his Anarchism. There is no 
such thing in the world as a panacea; and, whether 
you call it the Philosopher’s stone, or the Elixir of 
Life, or Holloway’s Pills, or something with an ‘‘ ism” 
at the end of it,—Socialism, Anarchism, Positivism, or 
what you please,—it is always a vulgar illusion, a 
thought fathered by the wish to simplify the labor of 
picking the locks of a million problems by finding one 
master key for them all. I suggest to Mr. Yarros 
that the great secret is that there is no great secret, 
and that, if he wishes to lock the door of the muni- 
cipal theatre in my face, he must do it with the key of 
that door, and not with a key constructed on Anarch- 
ist principles to fit any door. I suggest to him fur- 
ther that, although he happens—like you and myself 
—to be one of those people who prefer happiness and 
liberty to comfort and security, he is placed thereby 
in an exceedingly small minority, and would make the 
world unbearably unhappy for the mass of his fellow- 
creatures, if he arranged it to suit a population of 
Yarroses and Tuckers and Shaws. Even I must con- 
fess that I have had much more liberty and opportun- 
ity for happiness than I have cared or been able to 
make use of; and, if you and Mr. Yarros tell me that 
this has not been your experience, I shall not believe 
you. We are not the champions of the oppressed 
masses: we are their tyrants, trying to force on them 
opportunities which they don’t want, and proposing 
what they hate above all things—a serious interference 
with their habits. The poor devils may not, it seems, 
even treat themselves to a performance of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” in their own town hall because 
‘*everybody who appreciates and loves liberty [that 
is. half a dozen cranks like Mr. Yarros, you, and I] 
must be opposed to the absurd scheme.” Is it any 
wonder that the world makes a compliment of not 
hanging us? 

Finally, is there anything to prevent Liberty being 
the best organ of social criticism in the United States 
except its abject slavery to its confounded princi- 
ples? I admire the masterly manner in which you 
dodge them by opening your pages freely to unprin- 
cipled persons, and by shocking Mr. Yarros ten or 
eleven times in every issue by your own heresies; but 
would it not be better to throw the principles over- 
board altogether and have done with them? The 
mere scandal of it would be refreshing; and Liberty 
would be free at last. 

Ever yours, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


’Tis Ever Thus. 
[Washington Star.] 


‘*Mamma, what does ‘ pro and con’ mean ?” 

‘Two things opposed to each other, my child.” 

“‘Oh, that’s where the words ‘ progress’ and ‘ con- 
gress’ come from, isn’t it?” 





Is Justification Necessary ? 
{International Art Printer.] 


Much space is being taken up nowadays by many 
journals with discussion and argument over the ques- 
tion of whether it is necessary and advisable to justify 
the words of a line of type so as to form all lines flush 
at both ends to a given measure. The discussion is 
being led by the ‘‘ Home Journal” of New York and 
‘* Paper and Press” of Philadelphia. The ‘‘ Home 
Journal ” is most persistent in its advocacy of the uon- 
justifying theory, while ‘‘ Paper and Press” is equally 
persistent in its championship of justifying as now in 
universal practice. 

Each may have good arguments to bring to the sub- 
stantiation of its claim. And, like the present-day 
pugilists, might go on using space unlimited for time 
ditto, and in the end the printers would be no nearer 
a practical solution of the question. 

After giving the matter careful consideration, we 
have decided to devote the pages of the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Art Printer” to a practical illustration of the 
subject. Now, we are very well aware of the dangers 
to be encountered in such a proceeding—the criticisms 
and perhaps abuse that are bound to result. The 
criticisms are what we are after; the abuse we care 
nothing about. 

As to the merits of the case, we do not care to at- 
tempt to decide, at present. I cannot say that Iam 
greatly struck with the appearance of pages of matter 
set in this style. But that is only an opinion, and we 
don’t pretend that our opinions are any less open to 
question than any others. 

To come to our object, however. It is to offer a 
medium for a fair, impartial, and practical illustrating 
of the practicability or impracticability of setting 
straight matter, in book or news work, without justi- 
fication. To this end, commencing with next issue, 
all the text of the ‘‘ International Art Printer” will be 
set without justification, as is this article. We confess 
we are as much at sea as to the result of the experi- 
ment as any of our readers are. At the same time we 
are just as anxious for the experiment as any can be. 
We would suggest that all should follow the course 
we have laid down for ourselves in reaching a deci- 
sion. We think it will hardly be fair to jump to the 
conclusion, after seeing the new style but once, that 
it is not as artistic as the present justifying; that it is 
impracticable; can never come into general use, etc. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that, after using the 
old justifying system all our lives—a system that has 
been in use practically since the introduction of mov- 
able types in the art of printing—printers are going 
to fall in love with an innovation so sweeping in its 
revision of the sacred customs of the office. There- 
fore, while we do not wish to place any restraint of a 
free and full criticism of the experiment, we think it 
but fair to remember that what at first sight may seem 
hideous often, on better acquaintance, becomes not 
only tolerable, but it may lose all its formerly apparent 
disadvantages 

One point in favor of the non-justifying system 
must be acknowledged at the start—economy. There 
can be no question as to the saving it would entail, 
both in setting and distributing. It is estimated that 
in ordinary book work the justifying consumes one- 
third of the time of setting. Add to this a slight gain 
in distributing, and we have no small saving in the 
cost of producing letter-press work. In work on 
trade journals the saving would, of course, be greater, 
as of necessity more attention is there given to 
spacing. In newspaper work, however, the gain 
would not be so great, but this might be balanced by 
the absolutely even spacing that would result from the 
new system. 

As remarked before, there is much that might be 
said for and against the innovation; but, when all is 
said, the fact remains that it is still ‘‘ all talk.” 

For what length of time we will continue the non- 
justification experiment, we cannot say. That will be 
left for circumstances to decide. It will require three 
or four months’ sight, probably, to get used to the ap- 
pearance of the new style. After that time we will 
be able to better judge of the merits of the system. 

As, of course, we can get up the ‘‘ Art Printer” at 
considerably less cost than when the old system of 
justification was in use, after the new system is 
adopted the subscription rate will be reduced—to what 
extent will be announced next issue. 
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Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the ‘‘target” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. All, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Aadress, STEPHEN T. Byrneton, East Hardwick, Vt. 


Target, section A.—Under the title, ‘‘ Reasons for 
Anarchy,” ‘‘ The Star,” a Single Tax paper, of 429 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, says: 


That there are persons who hold and vigorously ad- 
vocate that persons and honestly-earned property 
would be more secure without any law-officials than it 
is with them, is not much to be wondered at in view 
of the following from the San Jose ‘‘ Letter”: 


Then follows a story of blackmail or extortion from 
a young woman by a policeman, and the subsequent 
connivance of the courts and district attorney to pre- 
vent the issuance of a warrant for the arrest of the of- 
fending official. 

Show that such things are in the nature of govern- 
ment, and that the whole record of government sup- 
ports the Anarchistic contention. 

Section B.—The Cleveland, O., ‘‘ Citizen” speaks 
thus of the visit of Turner, the Anarchist-Communist 
missionary : 

John Turner, the London Anarchist, was in the city 
this week, and delivered a number of addresses. He 
had no bombs concealed about his person, and no 
blood-and thunder sensations accompanied his able 
speeches. Many who heard him wondered how they 
had become frightened at the lurid headlines in the 
newspapers. Mr. Turner is certainly a peace-loving, 
intelligent, and agreeable gentleman, and a good trade 
unionist. He has made a friend of every one he met 
while in the city, and we are sure that Cleveland 
workingmen and reformers will join us in requesting 
for Mr. Turner a hearty welcome at the hands of 
unionists wherever he may go. 

Press home the point that there is no good reason 
why Anarchism should be regarded as implying viol- 
ence and outrage; tell something of its real aims. 

STEPHEN T. ByrneTon. 


MUTUAL BANKING. 


WILLIAM B. GREENE. 


Showing the radical deficiency of the existing circulating medium 
and the advantages of a free currency ; a plan whereby to abolish 
interest, not 7 State intervention, but by first abolishing State in- 
tervention itself. 





One of the most important works on finance in the 
English language. 


New and Cheap Edition. 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
BenJ. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York City. 


INSTEAD OF A_ BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 
A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


Culled from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


EDITOR OF LIBERTY. 


With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 








A large, well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 524 pages, 
consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classified ender the 
following re (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: How Far 
They Agree, and Wherein They Differ; (2) The Individual, Society, 
and the State; (3) Money and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) So- 
cialism; (6) Communism; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The 
whole elaborately indexed. 

Price, Fifty Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312. New York Crry. 


THE BALLOT. 


BY WILLIAM WALSTEIN GORDAK. 


A short poem illustrating the absurdity of majority rule. Printed 
as a leaflet, with an effective advertisement of Liberty on the back. 
Excellent for propagandism. 

Ten Cents Per Hundred Copies. 

Mailed, post-paid, by 





VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM. 


F. D. TANDY. 


A complete and systematic outline of Anarchistic philosophy and 
economics, written in a clear, concise, and simple style. It is fol- 
lowed by a suggestive bibliography of books of service to those who 
wish to study the subject more deeply, and contains also a complete 
index. 228 pp. 12-mo. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, by . 
Beng. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 





THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


BY 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


A well-printed book of 165 large pages, consisting of two essays 
bearing the following titles respectively: ‘‘ The True Constitution of 
Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Devel- 
opment of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism”; ‘‘Cost the 
Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of 
the Fundamental Principles in the Solution of the Social Problem.” 
This work is an elaborate exposition of the teachings of Josiah 
Warren by one of his foremost disciples. 


PRICE IN CLotH, $1.00; in Paper, 50 CENTS. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
BEng. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York City. 





Wind-Harp Songs, 
Poems of life, love, nature, liberty, and death. An appropriate 
gift-book. Nicely bound. 
Price, $1.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the author, 
J. Wa. Lioyp, WESTFIELD, NEw JERSEY. 
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SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 
pire, Do They? By a_‘* Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the International 
Review. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


BOMBS: The Poetry and Philosophy of Anarchy. By William A. 
Whittick. 187 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


ANARCHISTS’ MARCH. Tune: Bjérneborgarnes Marsch 
(Finnish War Song). Words by J. Wm. Lloyd. Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is Filled and How 
Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living amon 
the Boers and Kaffirs; picturing the mental struggles throug 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality, 
875 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 31 pages, 
Price, 10 cents. 

WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, 
and er interesting to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine 
paper, and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF °71. A sou- 
veuir picture of the Paris Commune, presenting Fifty-One Portraits 
of the men whose names are most prominently connected with that 
ag uprising of the people, and adorned with mottoes from Dan- 

m, Blanqui, Fag Proudhon, J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August 
Spies. Of all the Commune souvenirs that have ever been issued 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype 

rocess from a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 
inches by 24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. Over 50 
portraits for 25 cents. 


A VINDICATION OF NATURAL SOCIETY. A seri- 
ous denunciation of States and Governments, under whatever 

* name or form they may exist. By the famous statesman, Edmund 
Burke. 36 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Sov- 
ereignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Seephen Pearl Andrews. Including the final 
= of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York Tribune, and a 
subsequent discussion, occurring twent, years later, between Mr. 
James and Mr. Andrews, 121 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, and philo- 
sophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author’s life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English. 1t is one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written. Almost every sentence excitesa laugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its satirical treatment of human- 
ity’s foibles and its jovial but profound philosophy have won its 
author the title of “‘the modern Rabelais.”” My Uncle Benjamin 
riddles with the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shame of 
theology, law, medicine, commerce, war, marriage, and society 
generally. 312 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Pronounced by the London Spectator Review a ** most di- 
verting book,” and by the author “‘ the most complete assertion of 
the validity of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isms, and the like now procurable for a quarter.’” Ibsen’s works 
have been read very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. This conflict of opinion will 
cause the liveliest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is not only one of the keenest students of 
Ibsen, but one of the witiest writers in England, He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to searching analysis, and extrrcts the 
quintessence of the whole. Nearly pages. Price, paper, 25 
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ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS, 4) 
dress delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston 4, 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its autho, 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Co, 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes rega: 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cer 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00 

GOD AND THE STATE. “ One of the most eloquent y 
for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ and ‘Ri 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a tr 

t call... By Michael Bakounine. Transla from the Frey 
y Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


AI, BANKING: Showing the radical deficien 
the eee. | circulating medium, and how interest on money q 
be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 cents, 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Na 


fol. XI 


sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrangement “ For al 

Lysander Spooner’s “Trial by Jury.”” Edited by Victor Yam 

47 pages. Price, 25 cents. — 
A 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inquiry into the Prine 
of Right and of Governnient. By P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced} 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. Translated from j 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radig 
discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its histo 
its present status, and its destiny, —together with a detailed q 
startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the ¢ 





which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; pap : 

$1.20. BMG T’m no 
SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIOn§ ag 

Or, the pose gd of Misery. By P.J.Proudhon. Translaig Englis 

from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes t 

fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published in a sty, demons 

uniform with that of ‘*What Is Property ?” it discusses, in 

style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, - Division of grievance 

bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Pro 

dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appeg tices pa 

ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which countera¢ 2 

the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developiy tion 10 t 


evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to contin 
until a final force, — of the whole, shall establish a sta} 
economic equilibrium. pages octavo, in the highest style of th 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Being a Pn 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By ‘Auberon Hate 
Price, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An anguition of the cans 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and the demap 
for labor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Pricg 
cloth, 50 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ON HI 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmake 
and Judges, and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitud 
of the People. 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. Priced 
35 cents. 

THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Clos 
of the Nineteenth Century. A poet’s prose contribution to th 

literature of philosophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author trace 

his own mental development in London amid the exciting event 
of 1887, — the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. The antagonism be 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. By doh 

Henry Mackay. Translated from the German J re Sc 

cloth, $1.00; 


815 pages. with portrait of the author. Price, 
50 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A _ Criticism upo 
Henry George’s ** Protection or Free Trade ?”” By John F. Kelly 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC 
and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only conditions 0 
true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these condition 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowler 
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Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2copics Wit 
10 cents. ' 
PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of government t0 Thoug 
temperance, showing that prohibition cannot prohibit, and would ficall 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents; 3m Wally 
copies, 10 cents. becam 
THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An esj ° 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized in them catlon 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containing 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 1) the C 
cents. the di 
CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly of 4 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the intervet- joinec 
tion of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. With 
CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the kit i « Fir 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured by 1 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volut- tha 
tary principle into the Family and all its relationships. By C.1. pe 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cents; 2 
copies, 10 cents. age. 
LAND TENURE. An essay showing the governmental basisof fi 48 a f 


land monopoly, the futility of governmental remedies, and a n& 


tural and peaceful way of starving out the landlords. By C. 1. Pp 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, 6 cents; 2 e 
copies, 10 cents. the s 
THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844. By Lysander Spooner. dd 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents, th 
NO TREASON.—No. Il. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16 page? de 
Price, 15 cents. to th 
NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of Th 
no authority. 1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. Price, % € 
cents. = ary’ 
ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEB. 
ster. Containing the substance of the author’s larger work, “Tria 3 presi 
by Jury,”’ now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 16 tk 
pages. Price, 10 cents cr: 
NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatise 0 Ti too | 
natural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and na 
tural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an ab- H] wey, 
surdity, a usurpation, and acrime. Part First, 1882. By Lysander ‘ 
Spooner. 21 pages. Price, 10 cents. tion 
A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging awit 
his right—and that of all the other so-called senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever li 
over the people of the United States. By Lysander Spooner. po 





cents’ 


Price. 3 cents. 





